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INTRODUCTION 

The understanding of behavior and its fundamental value system is 

the basis of all observations and analysis in the social sciences. Truth, 

reality and perception of behavior has a great deal to do with how you 

analyze it. But what is the reality? What things inform our perceptions? 

An example from Hard Time s by Studs Terkel illustrates this point: 

Pa said, "S'pose he's tell'en the truth, that fella?" 
The pre<icher answered, "He's tell 'en the truth awright. 
The truth for him. He wasn't makin' nothin' up." "How's 
about us?" Tom demanded. "Is that the truth for us?" 
"I dou't know," said Casey. (Terkel; 1970, p. 261). 

This ^?peT attempts to develop a framework which is synthesized from 
several areas. These areas include, anthropological participant observa- 
tion, and some of the socio-spatial work that has been done. It is critical 
to understand that the paper attempts to describe the relationships that 
exist between power, cognitive territories and how these may be observed, 
given the restrictions of method, time, space, and perception. Cognitive 
territory and mental sets develop in the individuals and groups within 
educational and other bureaucracies. Essentially, cognitive territories 
can act as organizational structuring devices which allow activities to 
be clearly defined so that organizational overlap can be reduced. Terri- 
w tonality is a useful concept in synthesizing related activities. The 
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discussion and model presented in this paper is derived from observations of 
University faculty and school districts. The framework is set forth to 
propose how the pow^r status and perception altered the policy of these 
organizations. In turn, in a feedback situation, policy makers garner, 
distribute, and hold power by their ability to keep in touch with the mid of 
the group recognizing their cognitive territories. Cognitive territories 
represent the individual-group concepts, ideas, norms, etc., and are 
evidenced by the practices in organizations. This paper attempts to develop 
a greater understanding of and suggest some methods for defining day to day 
changes in policy and predicting the operation of power and status affecting 
educational decisions. 

Theoret ical Cons iderations 
Don Juan, in Carlos Casteneda's book. Tales of Power , refers to the 
problem of perception. Perception, he feels, is the critical aspect in 
determining and garnering power. Of course, Don Juan's use of power is a way 
of seeing as experiencing the totality of oneself and one's universe. Knowl- 
edge is the means by which one gains this power. He says, "There is no way 
to refer to the unknown--one can only witness it." (Casteneda, 1974, p. 266) 
Don Juan may have expressed not only the problems of the participant-observ- 
er in this statement but problems in determining the identification and 
assessment of categories which may only be observed and experienced but 
cannot be measured because they exist in the minds of man. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons that power and cognitive territoriality, which one must 
cross as a barrier and conquer if one is to reach power, such a problem for 
social scientists to assess. One often projects motivations while we refer 
to these projected motivations as the underlying cause or the basis, wiiat we 
are already discussing is more of a psychological nature. We prefer to call 
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these categories, in which we can group patterns of behavior. Nevertheless, 
we are bordering on the unknown. We assume, ho..over, that there is a 
relationship between what is expressed and what really exists. Evans- 
Pritchard says, "that according to Comte , tiiere is a functional relationship 
Detween social facts of different kinds, wtiich he and Sainte Simon called "a 
series of social facts, political, economic, religious, moral, etc. Changes 
in any one of these series provokes corresponding change in the otlers." 
(Evans-Pritchard, 1951, p. 28). This suggests that experience and the over- 
lapping ature of our universe allows us to suggest that there is, in fact, a 
relationship between what we see and what we believe to be the basis of our 



observat ion. 



The establishment of these correspondences, or inter- 
dependencies between one kind of social fact and another. 
Thig is the aim of sociology. It is attained by the logical 
method of concommittant variation, since in dealing with 
this very complex social phenomena in which simple variable 
can not be isolated, this is the only method which can be 
pursued . ( Ibid .) , 

This is the problem we face in trying to decil witl. mental sets and other 
configurations that we categorize in a general name such as power and power 



relat ionships . 



Another one of thp problems that the observer encounters is that he 
often is not a member of the society that he observes. In a sense, educational 
bureaucracies may be compared to primitive institutions in this sence. 



Primitive institutions cannot be interpreted in terms of 

the mentality of the civilized inquiry into them because 

his mentality is a product of a different set of institutions. 

To suppose otherwise is to fall into what has been called the 

psychologist's fallacy, so often to be denounced later by 

Durkhcim, Levy-Briihl and other French sociologists. ( Ibid . , p. 35). 

Evans-Pritchard continues, 'Marett, Malinowski, Howie and Radin try to account 



for social behavior pertaining to the sacred in terms of dealings in emotional 
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states--liate, grotid, love and all." Ubid . , p. 43). Evans-Pritchard tells 
us *Vl e behavior that arises in situations of emotional stress, f rust rat i-^n , 
or intensity, and its functions is culbortic, explicative or stimulating. The 
development of various modern experinental j>sychologists showed our interpre- 
tation to be confused, irrelevant or meaningless." (Ibid . ) . He suggest that 
many anthropology- ts and social scientists, especially in America, "now 
attempt to state findings in the mixture of behavior is tic and psychoanalytic 
psychology which is called personality psychology or the psychology of 
motivations lad attitudes." ( Ibid .) Again, however, we fall into the problem 
of projected motivations and projected categories. In other words, power is 
viewed differently by different members of idfferent groups. Power to a 
unionist is not the same thing as power to a university professor even if they 
should both be .in unions. Therefore, one of the most difficult things then 
is to determine wtiat the words mean to diftcrent peopie in the reference groups. 
Don Juan states the same kind of a problem when he says: 

The first act of a teacher is to introduce the idea that 
the world we think we see is only a view, a description of 
the world. Every effort of the teacher is geared to prove 
this point to his apprentice. But accepting it seems to 
be one of the hardest things one can do; we are complacently 
caught in our particular view of the world, which compels us 
to feel and act as if we knew everything about the world. A 
weacher, from tlie very first act he performs, aims at stop- 
ping the internal dialogue, and they are convinced it is the 
single most important technique that an apprentice can learn. 
(Caste'ieda, 1974, p. 231). 

Kenneth Boulding (1966) points out that: 

The scientific method may not be an appropirate method in 
the search for knowledge about social systems, perhaps 
because of value systems involved, perhaps because of the 
fact that man himself and his knowledge is part of the 
systems which he studies. However, the question is not 
whether social sciences arc scientific or less rigorous 
than hard sciences. This just a sementic matter for 
there is no single method of science applicable to all 
systems and disciplines. The crucial question is wtiat 
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can wo fuul out about st^cial systems that is true? 
(BoultiuiK, 1^66 , pp. 15-16) . 

The antliri^pi)] o|.;is t , McGrath, points out, however: 

Ditferenccs in research inetliodology do make a difference 
in tlie field of research. That when we ch{)ose one 
methodology over anotlier we are thereby affecting tlie 
kinds and amount of information which we can obtain from 
results of '.hat study. It follows that we should choose 
the methodt>logy tliat we will use in a given case on the 
basis of the kinds of information we are seeking, (the 
nature of tlie problems we are studying). We should choose 
so as to maximize the amount of information which we will 
gain about that problem. (McGrath, 1964, p. 534). 

Unfortunately, wlien we choose our methodology for reasons of personal 
preference, familiarity or operational expediency, we change the nature of the 
problem about wliich we will gain information and we alter the amount of 
information that we c-^in gain from our study. 

Frelich says the following: 

The meaning of the data is intrinsically connected to 
the manner in wtiich they are collected. It is clearly 
of critical importance that anthropologists state fully, 
frankly and unapologet ical ly what they do, and when and 
how they do it. (Frelich, , p. 36). 

Anytime that we are collecting data aoout social organizations and 

although we may use statistics, to collect that information we are still 

making observations. Therefore, time, space, use of informants is critical. 

One's attitude is critical whether one is aware of one's preconceptions can 

make a great difference. The essence of a person*s studying educational 

bureaucracies would be the comparison of units of behavior in the different 

agencies and tlie attempt to identify and establisli the major social uniwS and 

seeing the variations between them. The problem encountered here is that 
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such a person is often involved in intermittent lield work, and, Mierefore, 
lead*5 a double or pernaps triple, or multiple life. It is clear to the 
"natives" that wlien the person is not with them, he is somewhere else and 
probably leading a very different sort of life. (Gonzales, 1970, p. 176). 

Tales of Power 

Some tjf the tollowing examples of power describe access routes to 
power, power perceptions and how cognitive territories and valuing systems 
make a difference in individuals* abilities to tap into power networks. 
Some of these examples will be drawn from informants, some from participant- 
observation, and some will he drawn from descriptions of others. 

Power and Perception in Public Schools 

One informa.it related his encounter in the following way: Mr. Novice, 
a recently certified principal, had applied for a position in a rural school 
district in a state along the Eastern seaboard. On the day of his interview, 
he was questioned by the Assistant Superintendent and the rctirin;^ Principal 
whose position he was applying for. Wlien the preliminary stages of the inter- 
view were completed, Mr. Novice vas taken into tne Board Room wliere the 
Assistant Superintendent, Mr. Lemon, and the retiring Principal told liim he 
was the person they felt was going to get the job. However, he had to meet 
with the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Run. Lemon went into the Superinten- 
dent's office to get Run, wliile Novice sat with his predecessor. Mr. Run 
came into the Board Room and sat on the diagonal from Novice. The retiring 
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principal sat to the left of Novice. Mr. Lemon sat between Mr. Run and 
Mr. Novice. 

Run said to Novice, **We*ve been through an extensive numlier of inter- 
views and if all of these gentlemen feel you are the best qualified for the 
position then I will trust their decision. However, tliere is something I 
have to tell you (Run looked at Novice's long hair style and moustache). 
When we nire someone from within the school district, the Board ji Educa- 
tion usually goes aljiig with the decision. Howiver, wlien we hire an outsider, 
the Board of Education likes to meet hin. personally, so if you could arrange 
next week to come down, Mr. Lemon will take you around to each board 
member and introduce you and you'll have a short talk with each one." 

Mr. Roberts, "That's fine, I can make it next Tuesday around nine." 
Run, "That's tine with us also.'* Run hesitated, put his hand to his chin, 
'*The majority of the board members represent the rural interests of this 
community, they are conservative in nature and highly religious and, 
there tore, their first imprt^sQicns ut people are very important.' (He 
smiles at Novice). Novice looks back at Run and says, "I get the message." 
Mr. Run says, "Fine." 

ToUowing this. Novice goes to Lemon's office to begin his rounds of 
meeting school board members. He is cleanly sliaven and his hair is cut In 
a conservative fashion. Mr. Lemon walked out of tho Board Room toward his 
office, walkin^5 past Novice. Novice said, "Mr. Lemon, good morning." 
Lemon turned and witli a smile on his face, he said, '"Mr. Novice, I didn't 
recognize you--you look like an entirely different person. 
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Tiio aiicilysis ot tliLs episode is not difficult. Wo c«in see some 
spatial distancing going on as Mr. Novice relates the seating arrangement. 
Otner rather obvious conclusions might be drawn troni this. The Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Run, is telling Mr. Novice that as an outsider, he is taking 
a risk on him. He is also conveying information about dress and appearance 
not only for his formal presentation and entry into th community but also 
is making a possible reference to expected behavior from Novice in the 
future. By having iiis associates aiound at this point in making a comment 
about wiiat may be organizationally correct but is nevertheless a personal 
prerogative of Mr. Novice's, that of his personal grooming and appearance, 
Mr. Run is conveying to his associates such as Mr. Lemon, the fact that he 
does have the power to make such assessments and expects the behaviors that 
he requests. 'Mr. Novice, by agreeing to this condition, is also accepting 
and acceding to the power and authority of Mr. Run. This incident also 
snows us by Mr. Run's references to the rural community that as a small and 
gemmeshaft society only minimal differences in behavior and dress will be 
tolerated by the members of that community. It suggests that if the new 
principal is to survive at all in his administrative role, he must succumb 
to such pressures that migiit otherwise be viewed in, say an urban situation, 
as an infringement on his personal life. This same kind of phenomenon is 
cited by Vidich and Bensman (1958) in Small Town in Mass Society in the case 
of Mr. Peabody, the Supervisory Principal. This incident may be contrasted 
with the same informant's experience in an urban school district. In the 
first example, it was shown how an outsider with no power contacts into 
the bureaucracy was treated on an initial interview. The second example 
relates how power networks and cognitive territories interact w^ien there 
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is a power ti<»-in of some kind: 

"Mr. Conw<iy, a former teacher and administrator in the Valley School 
District had loit the j^chool system for two years to enter a graduate 
program in a nearby university. After compietion of this university 
training, he attempted to secure positions in other districts. Wlien un- 
able to accomplish this goal, he again applied to the Valley School Dis- 
trict. Like most other large urban districts. Valley gives tests periodi- 
cally in order to qualify and select individuals for administration posi- 
tions and formulates lists of qualified candidates for positions based on 
those tests. Mr. Conway's bro*"her was on the executive board of the 
Valley Teachers Union (V.T.U.). Since it was the middle of the year, 
Mr. Conway knew that regular channels would not produce the desired job 
he sought. He called his brother who informed him that he should give 
the personnel director of Valley a call the next day to secure an inter- 
view. Mr. Conway followed this advice and an interview was set up for 
the following week. The personnel director informed Conway that an admini- 
strative assistant position would he open for him immediately. Conway 
kept his appointment with the personnel director who took him to the In- 
dividual who maintained the listing of open positions in the Valley District. 
Conway picked a school from the four choices offered him, filled out the 
proper forms and filled out a card that Conway was to present to the prin- 
cipal of the selected school. The personnel office called the principal, 
Mr. Masters, and informed him that a qualified candidate had been secured 
to fill his open ass istantship and that Conway would be coming over with 
the card to be si^^ned by Masters, indicating his acceptance of the candi- 
date. Conway drove to the school arriving just before lunch time. As he 
entered tne principal's office, Masters was on the phone. He waved Conway 
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to a chair and completed his call. As Masters hung up the phon* he 
turned toward Conway, "This is surprising - having someone to fi]l this 
position at this time of the year/' he said, "how did you manage it?" 
Conway explained his circumstance, that he had left to do doctoral work 
and when he retui^aed he was informed that the position in Master's 
school was open. Masters asked if there were other schools with similar 
open positions. Conway replied (not quite truthfully), "This was the 
only one I" Masters asked Conway to tell him about himself and his ex- 
perience. Mr. Conway then related his past professional and academic 
experiences to Mr. Masters. Masters said, "I see nothing wrong with 
your qualifications for the position. Do you live in Valley City?" 
Mr. Conway said, "Yes." Conway was familiar with a ruling in Valley 
City that any persons hired afLer 1971 had to live in the city boundaries 
or could not get a position. (Conway was using a false address at the 
time and living outside the City). Masters, "Are there any qualifica- 
tions you would put on your position as administrative assistant, any- 
thing I would direct you to do that you feel you should not be doing?" 
Conway, "No, as administrative assistant, I realize my job is to handle 
jobs which will free your time to concentrate on instructional programs 
and observations of teachers and things like that." Masters, "Well, I 
think that's fine and again I see no reason why I shouldn't accept you. 
You certainly have the qualifications; you have the right mental attitude, 
also the prefessional experience." Conway, "Thank you." Masters, "There 
is a certain problem because no administrative assistant was assigned to 
the school in the beginning of the year so we have a teacher on special 
assignment (Mr. Word) he knew all along this was going to happen. I'll 
just have to tell hi'm about it. He's a fine man, worked hard, we've 
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grown accustomed to him. But, I am sure it will work out." Conway, "I 
am sure we can work together as a team.** Masters signed the card given 
to Conway at the personnel office. "Take it back to the personnel office 
and tell them it's fine," he said, "You know, I have no power not to 
accept you anyway." Conway, "You don't?" Masters, "No, according to 
Union contract, you qualify for the position, have all the necessary pre- 
requisites and there is really nothing I can do. I have to accept you 
whether I thoughcyou were qualified or not." Conway, "Then why do you 
go through signing the card in the interview or is it just a ritual?" 
Masters, hesitantly, "Well, no I do have some say in who I hire and who 
I don't hire, but generally speaking, you have to accept the individual 
if qualified, you know with the Union contract the principal doesn't 
have that much power anymore." The conversation ended with a cordial 
farewell. Conway returned to the personnel office to finish the bureau- 
cratic routine of re-entry. 

These two vignettes point out differing aspects of power in educa- 
tional organizations. In the rural school district, the Assistant 
Superintendent and the retiring principal interviewed Mr. Novice for 
the position. However, when it cam down to the final hiring of the 
position and final informal screening, the Superintendent controlled the 
interview. Mr. Novice was informed of the outward appeararices necessary 
to convey to the school board members an acceptance of the rules and the 
conservative values and orientations of the community. 

In the larger urban school district, the interview was conducted 
by the direct r of personnel. The interview was not a formal proceeding. 
Because of power tug in the organization between Union and school dis- 
trict power > Mr. Conway was able to circumvent the usuii procedure of 
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formal testing and the waiting list. Hence, Mr, Conway entered Valley 
School District through an informal power source (personal influence of a 
union office) rther than the formal route. The principal who was at th^ 
end of the screening process was powerless in the acceptance or rejection of 
Conway due to union regulations, school district policv '* ^ '^ther regulations. 
Apparently, this last interview by the principal was . ctempt at maintain- 
ing a formal status and power of the principal. However, there appears to 
be no authority for the principal in the matter. The principal seemed 
frustrated at the fact that he had no control over the personnel that 
entered his building other than a clear mandate in regard to the position 
Sii individual's qualifications for it. 

Cognitive Territoriality in the Land of the Cognitive Grants 

The following "vignette" was drawn from the participatory observa- 
tions of the author at a faculty meeting in a rather prestigious university, 
although not one of the top five, in terms of well known universities that 
"make" the top five, such as Harvard. Suffice it to say, the institution 
is a UCEA affiliated university and the faculty meeting is composed of 
members of an educational administration department. All members have been 
coded for the sake of the protection of the individuals represented and the 
author's desire to use the example for illustrative purposes and not to 
"deride" anyone. 

Departmental faculty meetings are regular events at most universities. 
They serve ma.iy purposes — among them: bringing up "new bus iness , " pro- 
motions, student candidacy, course offerings and changes, etc. They tend 
to encapsulate and serve as a record for the representative activities of 
university departments. It is no great secret that, like most regular 
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meetings, they are often ritual and political. What an outsider may 
observe would be just the surface conversations. Though with a closer 
look at non-verbal behavior, a deeper structural meaning would emerge, 

A note on membership of this particular meeting may be relevant. 
It is usual for faculty members only to have access to such meetings, 
with the exception of designated student representatives, who probably 
number no more than two of the total membership. They usually cannot 
cast votes on decisions, "Nitty gritty" topics are usually discussed 
at times when the student representatives are for one reason or another 
not present. In this way, such aspects of faculty territoriality re- 
sembles the elders of the tribe dismissing the uninitiated in the secret 
societies, moeities, etc. Or, it may be litcened to levels of priesthood, 
in the present practices of certain religions where members are allowed 
to participate according to levels of initiation. 

The meering took place in June of 197A on a Friday, It was held 
in a room which used to be the office of the Head of a Center in which 
educational administration was one of four units. Educational admini- 
stration department meetings had been held here even before the head of 
the unit resigned and returned to the role of full professor without 
administrative title, power and status, the room was now used as a read- 
ing room The room, therefore, held a variety of memories for the dif- 
ferent faculty members. 

The first two professors to enter the room were the former Center 
Head, Dr, John, and a third year untenured professor, Dr, Karla, Next, 
a tenured, well-published full professor entered, Dr, Elm. He sat cate«- 
corner to Dr. John, even though many other seats were available, but tl^en 
moved to the other side of the same table- Next, Dr, Naybor came in, 
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pulled out the same chair that Dr. Elm had initially pulled out, started 
to sit down, paused, and said in a sarcastic way, "Seating arrangements 
are important here." Then he moved to another chair. Dr. Naybor was a 
third year untenured professor. At the time Dr. Naybor entered, he was 
followed by a graduate student representative (one of the designees who 
could attend) and as soon as Dr. Naybor made his "seating-space" comment, 
the student said, "I better take a second order seat here." He looked 
around at several seats before deciding on one. He said to Dr. Naybor, 
after hearing Dr. Naybor's comment, "Those kind of comments will get you 
no where, I assure you." Dr. DeWindt, the oldest faculty member came in, 
pulled a chair from the table where Dr. Karla was sitting and went over 
to the "line" that was formins with Dr. Elm and Dr. Naybor. As he sat 
down. Dr. DeWindt moved the chair away from Dr. Elm and Dr. Naybor by 
about six feet. At this point, about three-fourths of the faculty mem- 
bers were present. Dr. Walker, the only male minority member came in. 
Dr. DeWindt acknowledged him by gesturing toward a chair. Dr. Walker 
looked around, smiled at Dr. DeWindt and took a chair on one side of Dr. 
Karla. Dr. DeWindt quipped, "Well, I think we have enough for a consensus 
now. " 

Meanwhile, conversations as well as non-verbal notations of arrivals 
and seating choices had been taking place. Each time someone came in and 
took a seat, the various members would briefly look toward another collea- 
gue, usually a friend for their reaction to the arrival's choice of a 
seat. Smiles, frowns, and other gestures were noted - a few "poker" 
faces were indistinguishable as to their reactions. The observer was 
not able to follow every conversation simultaneously, but could get the 
"gist" of most conversations by noting key words. Drs. Walker and Naybor 
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were engaged in some nameless verbal conflict. 

By this time, three distinct factional lines could be discerned 
by the three line spacings in seating arrangements. Professor John 
interjected a joking comment, attempting to divert the Walker-Naybor 
controversy. After he did this. Dr. Elm gave Dr. Naybor what way he 
described as a "sly" look. Dr. Naybor registered on response on his 
face, although he did face Dr. Elm when Dr. Elm attempted to deliver 
a silent cue, 

Dr, Park had entered the conference room by this time. He had 
on sunglasses, so it was difficult to watch his eyes and expressions. 
He frequently wore sunglasses and kept them on inside the building. 
Dr. Park had been the Director of the department when Dr. John was 
Center Head., In fact. Dr. John had appointed him and knew him from a 
previous association at another university; the one where Dr. Karla 
received hev training. Dr. Karla did not know either of the profes- 
sors at the time of her training at that university, since their 
exit p7;eceded her entrance to the particular department to which they 
were attached. Dr. Park continued in his role as department head evun 
after Dr. John's resignation. 

Dr. Naybor said to Dr. Park, "We should see what is the market 
course for students." He suggested asking various students in the 
department what value they felt a particular course in question held. 
Ke said that by asking several students who were around, the faculty 
could determine how students felt. 

Dr. John interjected and said, "That's not how we should determine 
what students think. In order to fairly determine how students are 
using the • ourse to determine need, we must randomly sample a number 
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of students." Dr. Park played with his pencil during this comment. 
He frequently drew doodles and ripped fringes in paper cups during 
heated debates. Dr. Park also drew interesting designs on many of 
these "fringed" paper cups. Dr. Park and Dr. John both smoked pipes. 
Dr. Park invariably would borrow tobacco from Dr. John during these 
faculty meetings. 

Dr. John got nervous and pulled his chair toward the elderly * 
Dr. DeWlndt. Dr. Naybor scowled at Dr. John. Dr. Park got extremely 
red in the face. 

Dr. Naybor attempted to move toward a vote and raised his voice. 
He pointed out in a hostile way that his proposal was consistent with 
Dr. Park's notion. Dr. Park supported Dr. Naybor's "sampling technique." 
Dr. Elm concurred with Dr. Park and si.ated that an "enormous mailing" 
(unknown at the time of the meeting) indicated that the course was felt 
to be unnecessary by most students. 

At this point, Dr. Walker strenuously objected. He questioned Dr. 
Elm about the enormous mailing Dr. Walker countered and said, "But, 
you aren't even addressing yourself to Dr. John's question. 

Dr. Elm answered in rapid fire, "I'm against it (the sample). That 
should be enough." 

Dr. Park said to Dr. Walker, "Well, I think that's sufficient talk 
about this matter." 

Again, Dr. Walker said to Dr. Park that Dr. John's suggestion of 
proper sample is not the issue, but rather that proper departmental 
procedure was the issue and represented a policy issue that touched on 
almost all faculty procedures. Dr. Park Ignored Dr. Walker. 

Dr. Walker threw his hands up in the air several times in exasperation 
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then gripped the table very tightly with his fingers. His mouth took 
on a firm, hard line. 

Dr. Park suggested, "Draw Dr. John in. Let him do this thing pro- 
perly. He doi^s it all the time anyway." 

Dr. DeWindt said quickly, "Right, let's at least offer the course 
experimentally." (Dr. DeWindt generally took a dim view of experimental 
courses, so this was a departure from his usual actions.) 

Dr. Elm decided to "draw on the revered dead," a power figure, 
after whom the building the meeting took place in was named, "Sackley." 
"I had a different idea of what this department should be and so did 
Sackley." 

Dr. John answered, "Well, it can't be a one man department." 

Dr. Elm^ countered, "We need a strong research atmosphere. That 
should be this department's tone." 

After this set of exchanges, a temporary lull lasted for about five 
minutes. The rest of the meeting which resumed after the "lull" was 
devoted to a discussion of how many areas should be included in the 
doctoral comprehensive exams. The debate was ever whether "comps" 
should have seven areas or eight areas. Four people wanted seven, six 
people wanted eight areas. Drs. Elm, Park, and Naybor concluded this 
part of the meeting with similar comments about the vote: "Who cares," 
"It's done," etc. 

Dr. John went to get coffee. As he returned. Dr. Naybor, who had 
been carefully watching Dr. Karla's note taking said, "Don't worry about 
anything, fellows. Dr. Karla's getting it all down. She's doing parti- 
cipatory field observation." 

Dr. Karla retorred, "That's good. Dr. Naybor, a really good state- 
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ment. I hope you have data to support that statement/* Dr, Naybor 
and Dr. Karla's fracus amused several faculty members. 

This statement marked the end of the lengthy (two and one-half 
hour meeting) and several made movements as if to leave. Dr. DeWindt 
left first. All others remained at this point. 

Dr. Walker and Dr. Park started a debate. Again, the observer 
was able to discern that it was over the "comps" vote. Dr. Walker 
also engaged in some of the controversy with Dr. Elm. Dr. Elm suggested 
that Political Policy in Education be eliminated as an area from the 
comprehensive exams. This was Dr. John's area. Also, as preparation 
for this area. Dr. John's two political policy courses were necessary 
for preparation by the students. 

Dr. Parl^ diverted the issue by changing the subject to the "Branch 
Campus'* issue. He usually brought this up at critical times where he 
wishad to change the subject or take "fire" away from one by introduc- 
ing an unrelated subject. He spoke on it for five or so minutes. Drs. 
Park and Naybor then went outside the room for coffee (a coffee urn was 
statxoned on a table right outside the door). 

They returned. The "Kerr memo" was introduced. It related to 
faculty committee membership. Each student, upon being admitted to 
candidacy, selected a committee, which >egan aiding him at that point 
in preparing his or her doctcr^il dissertation. The "Kerr memo" was a 
landmark in faculty policy because it essentially changed the require- 
ments for eligibility of faculty membership. Kerr was the Acting Dean 
of the College of Education. 

Dr. Elm suggested that "the waters be tested." He said this two 
or three times during the discussion of the "Kerr memo." 
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The discussion shifted to a new student about wtiom little was known. 
Additional information on the student's capabilities would be needed 
before his doctoral candidacy could be voted on. Dr. Elm ended the meet- 
ing with a '*slow bullet'* and suggested that the faculty "put him in Dr. 
John's seminar." 

Conclus ions 

It seems fairly evident from both spatial line divisions and verbal 
exchanges that this faculty as small as it was, is fact ionalized. Seat- 
ing, as Dr. Naybor pointed out early in the discussion, was an interesting 
and important cue tnat gave evidence not only of power, and status, but 
also of territorial imperatives. Such seating arrangements as well as non- 
verbal gestures demonstrated a value system that reflects a deeper and often 
camoflauged array of belief, of cognitive territoriality. These values 
range from purely faculty educational matters to policy and the way was to 
be operationalized in terms of a less obvious set of values that were 
personal in nature. Many of the "cuts" or subtle verbal "bullets" 
reflected both personal animosities as well as personal sympathies that 
colleagues felt for each other. Some of the animosities and sympathies (on 
a range, of course) occurred because of some topic introduced at the meeting 
or some conflict or emotional response evidenced at the meeting. But other 
displays, of both varieties, referred back to events that preceded this 
meeting and to people long dead (i.e., Sackley) . While tl^e meeting occur- 
red in 1974, the resignation of Dr. John occurred in 1973. The feelings 
about the meeting room dated to 1973, when Dr. John vacated it, with his 
resignation (political) from his role. This fact shows that people often 
have territorial "hangovers" about rooms long after the function of the room 
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changes « Dr. Park barrowed Dr. John*s tobacco when he was Center Director, 
and continued to do so long after Dr. John's "downfall." This was interest- 
ing, since it was rumored that Dr. Park contributed to Dr. John's downfall. 

It thus becomes clear that territoriality, both physical and cog- 
nitive, have meaning in the study and exercise of power and status. 
Additionally, physical and cognitive territoriality (although separate as 
conceptual unities) are interactive. The room where the faculty meeting 
was held is different than the memories and feelings share by Dr. John and 
his remaining allies about his resignation as Center Director. But in 
another sense they were not separate. The piesence of one initiated the 
other and this in turn may have accounted for the degree of hostility 
observed between the factorial groups. 

In the* school district examples, it was also clear that cognitive 
territory (the ownership of progerative or lack of it) affected behavior. 
Where these territories overlayed, tension broke out. Thus, space or 
territory-either cognitive or physical becomes an essential element in 
understanding, acquiring and exercising power and status in complex organi- 
zations. Festinger, Schacter, sad Back (1955) point out that matrix 
analysis may be useful in the analysis of group structures. Since social 
structure is acted out spatially structuralism could well be applied to ferret 
out the design of such group structures. Additionally, structuralism concen- 
trates on mere or mother structures of which matrix analysis is an essential 
part. Groups tend toward the following: 

1. two-step indirect connections 

2. three-step or more connections 

and 3. sub-group formation. (Ibid., pp. 358-367). 



The faculty meeting sho^;5 some of these formations. Drs. Elm, Park 
and Naybor formed one contingent. Drs. John, Karla and Walker form 
another. Dr. DeWindt, by virtue of being the elder statesman, can go either 
way. Another member, who was not present at the meeting. Dr. Hopewell, 
tended towards neutrality, although if pressed, might support either side. 
Dr. John and Dr. Karla formed another subset, while Dr. Elm and Dr. Park 
represented another, often taking in when separated, to the novice. Dr. Naybor 
Sponsorship is evident then even at the power-status level for ''junior** 
professors. This is evidenced by the spatial alignment. 

It is interesting that neutrals such as Dr. DeWindt often lose their 
neutral position by virtue of trying to keep the peace. By merely suggest- 
ing **fairness** they can step on toes and cast their weight on the side of 
the underdog. Neutrals also belie their real feelings of affinity for one 
group or another by the seats they choose, the remarks they make, and/or 
other small gestures . 

These and other data describe the cognitive and physical territories 
that play such an important part in understanding the human networks that 
operate in complex organizations. Such networks are essential to the 
analysis and operation of power as well as the development and maintenance 
of personal status within the organization. It is therefore suggested that 
this model is heuristic as well as theoretically sound as a basis for 
analyzing the use of power in complex organizations. 
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